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THE REORGANIZED NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The delegates who now constitute the voting membership of 
the National Education Association met in Des Moines during 
the week of July 4. It was a thoroughly representative body so 
far as the elementary schools and normal schools were concerned. 
Representation from the higher institutions was meager. The dele- 
gates came from the different branches of the teaching profession; 
there were normal-school presidents and teachers, superintendents, 
supervisors, and classroom teachers. If there was any lack of com- 
plete representation from the public schools, it was from the high 
schools, although there were some representatives from this divi- 
sion of the school system. 

The machinery of the organization moved smoothly. It is 
now evident that those who planned the new type of association 
did their work with constructive insight. The major credit for 
the new organization is due to William B. Owen, principal of the 
Chicago Normal College, This fact seems to have been overlooked 
at Salt Lake City and, because of the agreement to make a woman 
president this year, it was overlooked at Des Moines. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Owen's faithful service to the Association, his 
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wise advice, and his fearless conduct at all junctures will bring 
him recognition at the next meeting. It was nothing but a politi- 
cal combination which defeated him at Salt Lake City. 

Gratifying evidence appeared several times at the Des Moines 
meeting that the days of purely political control are over. The 
group that controlled the Salt Lake City meeting was quite unable 
to nominate its candidate for the presidency for the coming year. 
Miss Charl O. Williams, Superintendent of Schools, Shelby County, 
Tennessee, was elected. On the other hand, when a representa- 
tive of the Federation of Teachers tried to raise issues of a tech- 
nical sort with the apparent intent of blockading business, the 
delegates made it perfectly clear that they did not intend to allow 
the control of the meeting to pass out of the hands of the constituted 
authorities of the Association. The Des Moines meeting was a 
delegates' meeting; it did not recognize as its master either politi- 
cal boss or agitator. 

President Hunter made a vigorous plea for professional 
solidarity and for committee work which will lead to the better 
organization of American education. Miss Williams made it clear, 
after her election, that she intends to follow the same line of pro- 
gressive emphasis on educational organization, with special atten- 
tion to rural education. 

The meeting was in one respect somewhat confused. The 
attempt had been made by the officers to arrange a speech-making 
program and to bring in members of the educational profession 
who were not delegates, on the theory that the Association could 
retain something of its old form as well as carry on the work of 
the house of delegates. The attendance other than that of dele- 
gates was small and drawn from the territory adjacent to Des 
Moines. The effort to have two kinds of meeting in one led to 
frequent delays in the speech-making and to unsatisfactory curtail- 
ment of the business sessions. The meeting would have been, 
perhaps, a little less spectacular if the general sessions had been 
dropped, but it certainly would have been more productive of 
adequate discussions at the business sessions. 

One important line of action was taken that is likely to be of 
far-reaching importance. The departments were allowed a certain 
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degree of autonomy. Already the Department of Superintendence 
has assumed a degree of independence. It plans to have funds 
of its own and to control its membership. There appears to be 
no final objection to its carrying out these plans, though, when 
action was first taken in these directions at Atlantic City, it was 
freely prophesied that the Association would blockade the Depart- 
ment's efforts to secure its independence. The newly organized 
Department of Elementary-School Principals has also decided to 
have funds and a series of publications of its own, so that it seems 
not unlikely that within the Association there will be various 
examples of independence. 

Perhaps these examples of independence will lead the Associa- 
tion to devise methods of enlarging its plans of representation. 
Some plan of departmental representation might serve the double 
advantage of correcting the inadequacies in representation from 
high schools and higher institutions which were mentioned in an 
earlier paragraph and of uniting into a solid organization depart- 
ments that tend to separate. At present, representation is purely 
on a geographical and numerical basis. Professional groups as 
such have no voice except through local representatives. A plan 
of professional representation added to the present system does 
not seem impossible and would have obvious advantages. 

On the whole, the first meeting of the reorganized Association 
was a success, full of promise of productive work for the future. 
If the next few years witness the same independence of action that 
characterized the Des Moines meeting and bring forth substantial 
reports of committees that have really studied their problems, the 
Association may once more serve a useful purpose in promoting 
American education. 

JOHN J. TIGERT, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

Early in the summer John J. Tigert was appointed Commissioner 
of Education of the United States by the President. Mr. Tigert 
was not well known to school people, and there was some question 
raised in various quarters about the method of appointing a 
successor to Commissioner Claxton, who had been in office under 
two administrations of different political complexion. The doubts 
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of anyone who has come into close contact with the new 
commissioner since his appointment have been allayed by the 
good judgment and vigor which he has displayed in dealing with 
the problems of the Bureau of Education; and further acquaint- 
ance with his record brings out the fact that while he starts without 
wide acquaintance with school people, he has a record of educational 
service with the army which makes him an acceptable officer to 
the American Legion. 

The retirement of Commissioner Claxton marks the close of a 
long term of faithful service. Dr. Claxton came to the office 
from the South, where he was a leader in educational activities 
of all kinds. He has done much in the way of enlarging the scope 
of publications of the Bureau and in the way of organizing meet- 
ings of citizens to promote the cause of public education. He has 
been tireless in carrying the message of educational needs to all 
parts of the country. 

Like his predecessors, Dr. Claxton found it very difficult to 
secure from Congress support for the Bureau of Education adequate 
to the many enterprises which it seems clear that the federal gov- 
ernment ought to undertake for the improvement of schools. The 
last half of his administration witnessed the creation of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education with its harmful influence in the 
direction of disruption of the American educational system into 
a dual organization. Also the recent efforts to secure legislation 
creating a federal department of education have thrown into 
conspicuous prominence the insufficiency of the equipment given 
to the Bureau. In the midst of these difficulties and limitations, 
Dr. Claxton has been vigorous and enthusiastic for educational 
betterment. The country owes him a large debt for faithful and 
effective service. 

The new administration faces large possibilities and grave 
problems. It needs the loyal support and co-operation of all 
friends of education. Critical talk about the interference of 
politics in the appointment approaches the humorous when one 
hears the tales of the scramble on the part of a number of our 
"leading" educational politicians for the office. The representa- 
tives of the organized teachers of this country knew of the proposed 
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change well in advance of its occurrence and were party to all aspects 
of it, except the naming of Dr. Claxton's successor. The naming of 
the successor does not seem to have followed the lines laid down 
by these same representatives of the profession. One wonders if, 
on the whole, it is not better that the commissionership should be 
kept out of educational politics. 

At all events, the country and the school world have a new 
commissioner. He is young, vigorous, and ambitious to help in 
the building up of schools. He has already reorganized the 
Bureau of Education in a way that promises increased efficiency. 
He deserves on his record and on the strength of what he has done 
in office enthusiastic support from school people and citizens in 
general. 

SUPERVISING PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

Last year the citizens of Michigan voted overwhelmingly 
against a proposed amendment to the constitution of the state 
which aimed to prohibit the maintenance of any private or parochial 
school. During the session of the legislature just passed a law was 
enacted which provides for the supervision of such schools by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. This law was agreed to 
by the parochial schools of the state and furnishes probably the 
strongest defense that these schools can provide against attack in 
the future of the kind which was made in the proposed amendment 
to the constitution. 

The law will undoubtedly serve as a model for other states. 
It embodies a principle to which there can hardly be any objection 
on the part of any section of the population. Public schools are 
compelled to maintain standards. Why should not private schools 
be obliged to hold to the same level ? 

The new law is of enough importance to justify quoting a 
large part of its text. The clauses which provide for assistants 
in the Department of Public Instruction and for the funds to 
maintain inspection may be omitted. The essential provisions are 
given in the following sections : 

Section i It is the intent of this act that the sanitary conditions 

of such schools, the courses of study therein, and the qualifications of the teachers 
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thereof shall be of the same standard as provided by the general school laws of 
the state. 

Sec. 2. A private, denominational, or parochial school within the mean- 
ing of this act shall be any school other than a public school giving instruc- 
tion to children below the age of sixteen years, in the first eight grades as 
provided for the public schools of the state, such school not being under the 
exclusive supervision and control of the officials having charge of the public 
schools of the state. 

Sec. 3. No person shall teach or give instruction in any of the regular 
or elementary-grade studies in any private, denominational, or parochial school 
within this state who does not hold a certificate such as would qualify him or 
her to teach in like grades of the public schools of the state: Provided, however, 
That any person who shall have taught in any elementary school or schools 
of the standard specified in this act for a period of ten years or more preced- 
ing the passage of this act, shall, upon filing proof of service with the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, be entitled to a certificate by said Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in such form as he shall prescribe to teach in any 
of the said schools within the state: Provided further, That teaching in such 
schools shall be equivalent to teaching in the public schools for all purposes 
in obtaining a certificate: Provided further, That the teachers affected by this 
act may take any examination as now provided by law and that the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction may direct such other examinations at such 
time and place as he may see fit: Provided further, That any certificate issued 
under or by virtue of this act shall be valid in any county in this state for the 
purpose of teaching in the schools operated under this act: Provided further, 
That any person holding a certificate issued by the authorities of any recognized 
or accredited normal school, college, or university of this or other state shall be 
entitled to certification as now provided by law: Provided, however, That 
teachers employed in such private, denominational, or parochial schools when 
this act takes effect shall have until September 1, 1925, to obtain a legal 
certificate as herein provided. 

Sec. 4. In event of any violation of this act the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall serve the person, persons, corporation, association, or other 
agencies who operate, maintain, and conduct a private, denominational, or 
parochial school within the meaning of this act with a notice, time and place 
of hearing, such hearing to take place within fifteen days after the date of 
said notice and at a place located in or conveniently near the county where 
such violation took place, accompanied by a copy of the complaint stating 
the substance of said violation. If at such hearing the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall find that the violation complained of has been estab- 
lished he shall then serve said person, persons, corporation, association, or 
other agencies with an order to comply with the requirements of this act 
found to have been violated within a reasonable time not to exceed sixty days 
from the date of such order: Provided, That in the event that such order 
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refers to sanitary conditions that the said person, persons, corporation, associa- 
tion, or other agencies shall have six months to remedy the defect. If the 
order of the Superintendent of Public Instruction as specified in said notice 
shall not have been obeyed within the time specified herein said Superintendent 
of Public Instruction may close said school and prohibit the said person, 
persons, corporation, association, or other agencies operating or maintaining 
such private, denominational, or parochial school from maintaining said school 
or from exercising any of the functions hereunder until said order of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction has been complied with. The children attend- 
ing a private, denominational, or parochial school refusing to comply with 
the requirements hereof after proceedings herein set forth shall be compelled 
to attend a public school or approved private, denominational, or parochial 
school under the provisions of the compulsory education act, the same being 
Act No. 200 of the Public Acts of 1905, as amended. And it shall be the duty 
of the person or persons having charge of the enforcement of the said com- 
pulsory education act, upon notice from the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion that said private, denominational, or parochial school has not complied 
with the provisions hereof, to compel the attendance of the children of said 
school or schools at the public schools or approved private, denominational, 
or parochial school. 

Sec. 5. The Superintendent of Public Instruction by himself, his assist- 
ants, or any duly authorized agent, shall have authority at any time to investi- 
gate and examine into the conditions of any school operating under this act 
as to the matters hereinbefore set forth, and it shall be the duty of such school 
to admit such superintendent, his assistants, or authorized agents and to sub- 
mit for examination its sanitary condition, the record of enrolment of pupils, 
its courses of study as set forth in section 1 of this act, and the qualifications 
of its teachers. Any refusal to comply with provisions herein on the part of 
such school or teacher shall be considered sufficient cause to suspend the oper- 
ation of said school after proceedings taken as stated in section 4 of this act. 

THE BRYN MAWR SUMMER SCHOOL 

The summer school at Bryn Mawr which opened the doors of 
that university to working girls is described by Joseph L. Copeland 
in the New York Evening Post, to have been an unqualified success. 
After quoting the enthusiastic comments of a number of the students, 
Mr. Copeland sums up the situation in the following paragraphs: 

The school program provides for fourteen hours of lectures each week, 
supplemented by ten hours of tutoring. It is divided up as follows: labor 
and economics, five hours; social or political history, two hours; literature 
(the novel, drama, poetry, and prose), two hours; English composition, one 
hour; physiology and hygiene, one hour; appreciation of music, three hours. 
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During the first two weeks there were seven hours of lectures by Mr. Clay 
on English labor movements, and during the last six weeks there will be 
lectures on industrial organization two hours each week. Tutoring periods 
of an hour each follow all lectures on labor and economics, social and political 
history, and literature. Evening lectures once or twice a week cover subjects 
not included in the regular curriculum. 

The utter lack of previous knowledge about athletics on the part of the 
students greatly surprised the college people; but the girls now enter their 
sports as enthusiastically as they study. For many of them it is the first 
opportunity they have had in adult life to play. The lesson that good health 
and a straight, sound, beautiful body are necessary to mental development 
was a new idea to students who had too often exchanged an hour of sleep for 
an hour with a book. 

"We do not like it, but we do not flinch when we are told we are hollow- 
backed and have other defects," said Miss Gordon. "Never have any of 
the girls had such thorough physical examinations as they have had here; 
never have they received so much good advice on health and how to correct 
bodily defects. When we go back to the mills and pull silk, weave cloth, and 
do other tasks requiring all our strength, I suppose we will grow lopsided 
again; but we will know how to take care of ourselves, and it is our business 
to see that the lessons in hygiene learned here are carried out when we go 
away." 

A statistical analysis of the school brings out some facts interesting to 
those to whom figures tell their story. Of native-born Americans with native- 
born parents there are 27; natives with foreign parents, 18; natives with 
one native and one foreign parent, 9; Russian, 12; Irish, 3; Polish, Austrian, 
and English, 2 each; Canadian, Australian, Swedish, Italian, Roumanian, 
German, and Hungarian, 1 each. 

In conclusion it might be well to let the student body speak for itself, 
as it did in the following words from the Bryn Mawr Daisy, the summer- 
school publication: 

"When the schools and colleges become seats of learning not only for a 
favored few but for all who desire to learn, there can be better under- 
standing among all kinds of people. Society will then be founded on a 
truer sense of values. Truly .... a new day is breaking." 

A PLEA FOR THE CLASSICS 

The Vice-President of the United States has taken up the 
cudgels for the classics. He delivered an address on July 7 at the 
second annual meeting of the American Classical League and now 
anyone can, by applying to Dean West of Princeton, get the 
inspiration of his thoughts for five cents a single copy, or at the 
rate of $10.00 for 500 copies. 
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Mr. Coolidge admits that 

The present age has been marked by science and commercialism. In 
its primary purpose it reveals mankind undertaking to overcome their physical 
limitations. This is being accomplished by wonderful discoveries which have 
given the race dominion over new powers. The chief demand of all the world 
has seemed to be for new increases in these directions. There has been a 
great impatience with everything which did not appear to minister to this 
requirement. 

This has led to the decline of classical teaching. So Mr. 
Coolidge reviews briefly the facts of Roman decline which furnish 
the background for the revival of true learning in the medieval 
period. His words on this topic are in part as follows: 

No question can be adequately comprehended without knowing its histori- 
cal background. Modern civilization dates from Greece and Rome. The 
world was not new in their day. They were the inheritors of a civilization 
which had gone before, but what they had inherited they recast, enlarged, 
and intensified and made their own, so that their culture took on a distinctive 
form, embracing all that the past held best in the Roman world of the Caesars. 
That great Empire fell a prey, first to itself and then to the barbarians. After 
this seeming catastrophe scholarships and culture almost disappeared for 
nearly a thousand years, finally to emerge again in the revival of learning. 
This came almost entirely out of the influence of the Christian church. The 
revival of learning was the revival of the learning of Greece and Rome plus 
the teachings of revealed religion. Out of that revival has grown the culture 
of Western Europe and America. 

The argument progresses in the following vein : 

It cannot be denied that a superficial knowledge of the classics is only a 
superficial knowledge. There cannot be expected to be derived from it the 
ability to think correctly which is the characteristic of a disciplined mind. 
Without doubt a superficial study of the classics is of less value than a super- 
ficial acquaintance with some of the sciences or a superficial business course. 
One of the advantages of the classics as a course of training is that in modern 
institutions there is little chance of going through them in a superficial way. 
Another of their advantages is that the master of them lives in something 
more than the present and thinks of something more than the external problems 
of the hour, and after all it was the study of the classics that produced the 
glories of the Elizabethan age with its poets, its philosophers, its artists, its 
explorers, its soldiers, its statesmen, and its churchmen. 

There is more of like type, but we must not dull the relish of 
our readers for the original document. When the classical stu- 
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dents of the country want real support for their cause, it is doubt- 
less desirable that they get some eminent man to come and talk 
to them on their favorite theme. The assertion by the Vice- 
President of the United States that classical education in modern 
institutions has little chance of being superficial proves something. 
One wonders whether it proves the case for Latin. Mr. Brown's 
tests show that there is deplorable lack of progress on the part 
of students of that subject. In fact, one wonders what the state 
of mind of the classicists must be when they provide themselves 
with this kind of a defense and sell it at five cents a copy. 

PROMOTING HIGH-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Two examples of intelligent propaganda which aims to keep 
pupils interested in their study and ambitions to go on to high 
school come to the School Review from Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 
In Pittsburgh the Director of Vocational Guidance has been issuing 
during the year a series of letters to parents. These letters go 
home with the reports of work and deal with a variety of topics. 
One example is the following: 

IS YOUR CHILD GETTING READY? 

"I will study and get ready and then maybe the chance will come." 
— A. Lincoln. 

Lincoln as a small boy used these words while learning to add and multiply 
on the back of a wooden shovel with a piece of charcoal. He had no chair or 
table or electric light ; he is pictured as lying on the floor and getting his light 
from the fireplace. Lincoln several times said enough to let it be known 
that his mother devoted much time to his early education. At home he 
learned accuracy, truthfulness, and industry. 

Teachers in the higher grades of our public schools and business men 
complain that frequently pupils cannot work simple, everyday questions in 
arithmetic, that they cannot use correct English, that they lack ability to 
locate prominent cities and countries, or use geography in a practical way. 
These subjects are taught largely in the fifth and sixth grades and are necessary 
for success either in the higher studies or in work in offices, stores, shops, and 
other occupations. 

If your son or daughter is getting ready for the higher studies or is pre- 
paring to go to work, he or she must first master the subjects taught in the 
lower grades. This cannot be done unless they atttend school regularly and 
punctually. The success of grown people depends so much on good habits 
that it is of great importance for children in these early grades to get right 
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habits of attendance, of preparing school tasks thoroughly, of obedience, and 
of respect to parents and teachers. 

You may not be needed in helping him in his lessons, but you can encourage 
him in his work by examining very carefully his reports and any school work 
that he brings home. Show him that the shop and office pay for accurate 
work and do not want poor or irregular work at any price. If you were 
engaged in banking or in any other business, how long would you keep a clerk 
or bookkeeper who is constantly making mistakes or who misses one or two 
days out of every week ? 

Nor did Lincoln stop in his "getting ready" with accuracy in the simple 
arithmetical problems; he mastered geometry and many of the higher subjects. 
Today many positions that offer opportunities for promotion are open only to 
boys and girls who have at least a high-school diploma. Can you afford not 
to give your boy or girl the best education that the Pittsburgh schools offer ? 
Your child may not appreciate your interest now because he is young and 
short-sighted, but he will do so later. Have patience and hold to your high 
ideal for him. 

Help your child to get ready for his chance. 

What about vacation ? Read our next letter. 

{Signed) Department of Vocational Guidance 

Pittsburgh Public Schools 

The other example, which was issued by the Board of Education 
of Cleveland, is a book of forty-eight pages entitled "Give Your- 
self a Fair Start. Go to High School. What It Is. Why It 
Pays." The book is full of pictures and of descriptions of the 
opportunities for study and play offered by the high schools of 
the city. There are testimonials also from former students. 
Perhaps a quotation of one of these will serve as well as any extract 
to give an idea of the character of the book. It is as follows: 

YOU GET BIG RETURNS 

A high-school education most certainly does pay, and its dividends are 
as dependable as those from a Liberty Bond. I do not think that anywhere 
in this great country of ours you could find a man or a woman who, having 
graduated from high school, did not feel that he or she had derived great and 
lasting benefit from the high-school course. 

On the other hand, you can easily find thousands of people who regret 
most deeply that, for some reason or other, they did not complete their high- 
school education. And though you may encounter successful men or women 
who did not go to high school, you will be pretty sure to discover, if you ques- 
tion them, that they felt their educational deficiency to be a distinct handicap, 
and that they have striven in every way to make up this deficiency. 
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I know that they would be the first to say to every American girl and boy: 
"By all means fit yourself for a rich and useful life, and for fine American 
citizenship, by a complete high-school course." 

Avery Hopwood 
New York City 
(Graduate of a Cleveland High School — 
Noted Playwright) 

A COMMISSION TO STUDY CHINESE MISSION SCHOOLS 

The future of mission schools is a matter which must be care- 
fully studied. In China especially these schools have been the 
chief source of modern educational ideas. Are the mission schools 
to continue to serve as examples to the secular schools? Should 
they modify their work in any way to serve this purpose ? Should 
they continue even after the secular schools have been fully 
developed? These and like questions need to be carefully con- 
sidered. To this end the United Mission Boards of Canada, 
England, and the United States have sent to China a special 
educational commission. 

The American members of the commission sailed from Van- 
couver August 18 on the Empress of Asia. In China they will 
be joined by American and Chinese missionaries, representing all 
Protestant denominations, who for years have been planning and 
preparing for this work. 

Dr. Ernest DeWitt Burton, of the University of Chicago, is 
chairman of the commission. The other four members are Bishop 
F. J. McConnell, bishop of the Pittsburgh Area of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and former president of DePauw University; 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke College; 
Professor Percy Roxby, of the University of Liverpool, England; 
and Dr. W. F. Russell, dean of the College of Education, University 
of Iowa. 



